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MUSIC OF THE MONTH 

A BIRTHDAY TRIBUTE TO BEETHOVEN- 
STRAUSS AND THE MUSIC OF DEATH 

BY LAWRENCE GILMAN 



It is one hundred and fifty years since Ludwig von Bee- 
thoven was born, and we are all saluting the Great Wraith 
in memory of December 16, 1770. So let us meditate here 
concerning him. 

Was Beethoven ever more persuasive than as a tonal 
celebrant of the natural world? For a giant of art, an 
authentic master of expression, his range was amazingly 
limited. He could do wondrous things with that titanic voice 
of his — he could be a prophet, a revealer of mysteries ; and 
he could sing with the morning stars in their exalted hours. 
But he could not express the intenser phases of human 
emotion — his music lacks flame, lacks sensuous warmth, 
lacks radiance. Nor had he the power of shaking and tear- 
ing the heart through tragic speech, as it is shaken and torn 
in page after page of Wagner. And he was no swift-winged, 
iridescent fantaisiste — no " bold foot along the verges of 
percipitous dream." 

But how moving, how immortally memorable he is as a 
poet of Nature! Perhaps, here, he is most lovable, most 
treasurous. For Beethoven, the Return to Nature was no 
deliberately romantic sophistication. To his devout and 
passionate spirit, it was a resort as spontaneous and naive 
and profound as the inclination of the mediaeval mystic's 
soul toward God. He sincerely and piously believed, as 
we have elsewhere noted, that wisdom broods upon the 
hills and in the long forest aisles; that sustenance for the 
heart can be garnered from sunlight and free winds, and 
spiritual peace drunk from quiet valleys as from a divinely 
proffered cup. He would have understood that ecstatically 
confident cry of a Celtic dreamer of today: "Death will 
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never find us in the heart of the wood ! " To his mind, as 
to Lafcadio Hearn's, had come the thought that illumina- 
tion of a transcendent kind was yielded " by the mere com- 
mon green of the world." For Beethoven, there were 
confirmations and reinforcements in that murmuring and 
timeless mystery that engrossed the meditations of Hearn: 
" the ghostliness that seeks expression in this universal 
green — the mystery of that which multiplies, forever issu- 
ing out of that which multiplies not. Or is the seeming 
lifeless itself life — only a life more silent still, more hid- 
den?" 

Beethoven copied from his beloved and much-thumbed 
volume of Sturm's Lehr und Erbauungs Buck this passage: 
" One might rightly denominate Nature the school of the 
heart; she clearly shows us our duties towards God and 
our neighbor. Hence, I wish to become a disciple of this 
school and to offer Him my heart. Desirous of instruc- 
tion, I would seek after that wisdom which no disillusion- 
ment can confute; I would gain a knowledge of God, and 
through this knowledge I shall obtain a foretaste of celes- 
tial felicity." Beethoven himself wrote t o the Baroness 
Droszdick that he was convinced of the fact that " no one 
loves country life as I do. It is as if every tree and every 
bush could understand my mute enquiries and respond to 
them." A dozen years before his death he exclaimed: 
" Almighty God, in the woods I am blessed. Happy every 
one in the woods. Every tree speaks through Thee. O God ! 
What glory in the woodland! On the heights is peace — 
peace to serve Him." Sir George Grove records a tradi- 
tion that Beethoven refused to take possession of an engaged 
lodging because there were no trees near the house. " How 
is this? Where are your trees?" — " We have none." — 
" Then the house won't do for me. I love a tree more than 
a man." Charles Neate, the British musician who knew 
Beethoven, told Thayer, the master's admirable biographer, 
that Nature was " his [Beethoven's] nourishment." 

It is extraordinary, in view of Beethoven's passion for 
natural beauty, that he should have left us, as Sir George 
Grove remarks, no music exhibiting any avowed connec- 
tion with Nature but the Pastoral Symphony — whatever 
other pieces " may have been inspired by the country." 
M. Vincent d'Indy has confidently determined which 
among Beethoven's other works " tell us of his impressions 
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face to face with Nature." He lists these works as fol- 
lows: " First of all, according to date, the charming sonata 
for piano, Op. 28 (entitled " Pastoral " in some editions). 1 
This work . . . seems like the avowal to fields and 
forests of a moment of calm happiness, at the dawn of his 
love for ' la Damigella Contessa Giulietta di Guicciardi.' 
Then come the sonatas Op. 30, No. 3 (for violin) and Op. 
31, No. 3 (for piano) ; the admirable sonata in C major, 
Op. 53 (Waldstein) ; then three movements out of four 
in the seventh quartet, and the . . . Seventh and 
Eighth Symphonies; finally, the superb tenth sonata for 
violin, Op. 96, in its entirety; without taking account of the 
rustic dances, the finales of the trios, Op. 70, No. 2, and 
Op. 97, or the pastoral entr'acte in Egmont." 

M. d'lndy calls the Waldstein Sonata " eminently 
pastoral " ; he regards the Seventh Symphony as " a pas- 
toral symphony pure and simple " ; and the Eighth Sym- 
phony, he thinks, " evidently retraces impressions received 
from Nature." In the first movement of the sonata for 
violin and piano in G major, Op. 96, " one already feels 
the caresses of a soft breeze." The adagio is " a revery on 
a wooded slope which would be a fitting pendant to that 
' on the bank of a brook.' " In the scherzo, M. d'lndy, 
whose second sight is most enviable, perceives Beethoven 
" lying in a meadow, or maybe perched in a tree," noting a 
dance of country folk. 

Of course there is no limit to such speculations; but if 
any one but M. d'lndy had written these passages, we might 
be tempted to call them sentimental and amateurish; but 
since M. d'lndy is a profound scholar, an accomplished 
essayist, and one of the first musicians of our time, we shall 
probably have to let him get away with it. 

Beethoven composed the Pastoral Symphony in the 
summer of 1808, in what were then the wooded environs 
of Vienna. Into this music he poured his delight in the won- 
der of the created earth. Back of its charming and ingenuous 
picturing of rural scenes and incidents and encounters — 
its brookside idyls, its merrymaking and thunder-storms 
and shepherd's hymns; back of the element of profound 
emotional speech connoted by Beethoven's slightly self- 

1 The Sonata Pastorale, Op. 28, as Sir George Grove points out, did not get Its 
name from Beethoven or with his consent. " It was so-called by a publisher, prob- 
ably because the last movement recalls the 6-8 sequences which were formerly supposed 
to represent the music of shepherds." 
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righteous deprecation about his music being " more an ex- 
pression of feeling than portraiture" — back of all these 
more evident aspects, rises the image of a poet transfixed 
by the immortal spectacle, and recording his awe and ten- 
derness in songs that cannot help being canticles of praise. 
And as you listen to this lovely and jocund music, full of 
sincerity and candor and sweet gravity, you may recall the 
folk-tale of the old man who could always be found at sun- 
rise looking seaward through the dusk of the woods, with 
his white locks blowing in the wind that rose out of the 
dawn ; and who, being asked why he was not at his prayers, 
replied : " Every morning like this I take off my hat to the 
beauty of the world." 

Richard Strauss' Death and Transfiguration was played 
in New York at the opening concerts of the National Sym- 
phony Orchestra, under Mr. Bodanzky's direction; and we 
have just heard it again from the superb Philadelphia band, 
under Leopold Stokowski's necromantic baton. In both 
instances, Nature remained unperturbed by this recrudes- 
cence of German music composed a quarter of a century 
before the War, and indubitably representative audi- 
ences heard the work with quiet and absorbed atten- 
tion, keeping their bombs (if they brought any to hurl at 
the orchestra) in their pockets or under the seats. Perhaps 
they were instructed by the example of the musical public 
of London, which had welcomed this same score of Strauss' 
back to the English concert-stage eight months before. 

In New York, at the National Symphony concert, the 
music made, as it used to make, a profound impression. 
When Death and Transfiguration was performed for the 
first time in London, twenty-three years ago, it was heard 
with unmitigated rage by the exhilarating John F. Runci- 
man (may Allah give him peace 1), who swore that " here 
indeed is the music of the future — the very far future." If 
ever, he declared, " this kind of music becomes acceptable 
to the people at large, then may I not be here to see and 
hear." Well, he is not, alas, " here to see and hear " — Mr. 
Runciman, a writer of uncommon force and imagination, 
savagely honest, died in 1916, to the serious loss of the art 
of criticism. Meanwhile, " this kind of music " has, it is viv- 
idly obvious, become " acceptable to the people at large." It 
has even passed beyond that point, and now seems as old- 
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fashioned as Liszt or Tchaikovsky. Yet it persuades and 
enchains, at its best, with undiminished power. Some of it 
has faded ; but it still has many moments of overwhelming 
poignancy, and one or two summits of extraordinary beauty 
and transfixing pathos. 

The poet, said Henry James in his wonderful Preface 
to The Wings of the Dove, " essentially can't be concerned 
with the act of dying. Let him deal with the sickest of the 
sick, it is still by the act of living that they appeal to him, 
and appeal the more as the conditions plot against them and 
prescribe the battle. The process of life gives way fight- 
ing, and often may so shine out on the lost ground as in no 
other connexion. . . ." 

Perhaps Mr. James was over-confident; for certainly 
the tone-poet of Death and Transfiguration is concerned, 
essentially and unequivocally, with " the act of dying." But 
Mr. James, who probably perceived only at rare intervals 
— if at all — that a musician might be a poet (for he seems 
to have had little concern with that art which most men of 
letters regard chiefly as a relaxing background for a demi- 
tasse), has nevertheless, despite his somewhat dogmatic 
quibble, unconsciously portrayed the spiritual substance of 
Strauss' Death and Transfiguration. 

In the old, forgotten, far-off days when we were all dis- 
covering Richard Strauss, and either canonizing him or 
hanging him as high as Haman, Mr. James Huneker, for 
whom Strauss provided an incomparable excuse for the 
contrivance of ingenious and subtle prose-rhythms, declared 
that Death and Transfiguration " gives us in esse all the 
overpowering qualities of Strauss. . . . He has never 
surpassed the plangency of coloring, the melting sweetness, 
of this score." 

Perhaps that needs, today, no revision. Perhaps, listen- 
ing to certain moments that this music yields, one can still 
say over to oneself, without an embarrassing awareness of 
disparity, those seven words of English verse in which are 
marvellously concentrated all the pathos and majesty of 
death : 

After life's fitful fever, he sleeps well. 

Lawrence Gilman. 



